Treasury Direct-Fixed Income Instruments 


A Treasury Bill (T-Bill) is a short-term debt obligation backed by 
the U.S. Treasury Department with a one-year maturity or less. 
Treasury bills are usually sold in denominations of $1,000, while 
some can reach a maximum denomination of $5 million. T-bill 
rates depend on interest rate expectations. 


T-Bills, T-Notes, and T-Bonds are fixed-income investments issued 
by the US Department of the Treasury when the government 
needs to borrow money. They are all commonly referred to as 
“Treasuries.” The Treasury Department spreads out their 
borrowing over various maturities to ensure prudent debt 
management. 


T-Bills 


Treasury Bills have a maturity of one year or less, and they do not 
pay interest before the expiry of the maturity period. They are 
sold in auctions at a discount from the par value of the Bill and 
are most commonly offered with maturities of 28 days (one 
month), 91 days (3 months), 182 days (6 months), and 364 days 
(one year). 


T-Notes 


Treasury Notes have a maturity period of two to ten years. They 
come in denominations of $1,000 and offer coupon payments 
every six months. The 10-year T-Note is the most frequently 
quoted Treasury when assessing the performance of the bond 
market. It is also used to show the market's take on 
macroeconomic expectations. 


T-Bonds 


Treasury Bonds have the longest maturity among the three 
Treasuries. They have a maturity period of between 20 years and 
30 years, with coupon payments every six months. T-bond 
offerings were suspended for four years between February 2002 
and February 2006 but were resumed due to demand from 
pension funds and other long-term institutional investors. 


T-Bills 
Bills at a Glance 


Now issued Electronic form only 
in 


Matures in 4, 8, 13, 17, 26, and 52 weeks 
Also, see the note above about Cash Management Bills. 


Interest rate Fixed at auction. For bills, "interest" is the difference between 
and the face value you get when the bill matures. 
See Results of recent Bill auctions. 


Also see Understanding pricing and interest rates. 


Interest paid When the bill matures 


Minimum $100 
purchase 


In $100 
increments 
of 


Maximum $10 million (non-competitive bid) 
purchase 35% of offering amount (competitive bid) 


(See Buying a Treasury marketable security for information or 


Auction Every four weeks for 52-week bills 
frequency Weekly for 4, 8, 13, 17, 26-week bills 
No regular schedule for Cash Management Bills 


Treasury Notes 

Notes at a Glance 

Now issued Electronic form only 
in 

Matures in 2, 3, 5, 7, or 10 years 


Interest rate The rate is fixed at auction. It doesn’t change over 
the life of the note. 
It is never less than 0.125%. 
See Results of recent note auctions. 


Interest paid Every six months until maturity 


Minimum $100 


purchase 

In $100 

increments 

of 

Maximum $10 million (non-competitive bid) 

purchase 35% of offering amount (competitive bid) 
(See Buying a Treasury marketable security for 
information on types of bids.) 

Auction 2, 3, 5, and 7-year notes: Monthly 


frequency 10-year notes: Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 
Re openings of 10-year notes: 8 times/year 


Treasury Bonds 

Bonds at a Glance 

Now issued Electronic form only 
in 

Matures in 20 or 30 years 


Interest rate The rate is fixed at auction. It does not vary 
over the life of the bond. 
It is never less than 0.125%. 
See Interest rates of recent bond auctions. 


Interest paid Every six months until maturity 


Minimum $100 


purchase 

In $100 

increments 

of 

Maximum $10 million (non-competitive bid) 

purchase 35% of offering amount (competitive bid) 
(See Buying a Treasury marketable security for 
information on types of bids.) 

Auction 4 per year (original issue) 


frequency 8 per year (re openings) 


Primary Sources 


| looked more into Treasury Bonds on the New York Times 
website, for the years Feb 2002- Feb 2006, and | found a couple 
article citations from 2005. Which are listed below 


BUSINESS 


Treasury Says 30-Year Bond May Be Revived 
By Jonathan Fuerbringer 
PRINT EDITIONMay 5, 2005, Page C00001 


Aug. 3, 2005 
BUSINESS 


Treasury Plans to Bring Back the 30-Year Bond 


New sales of the 30-year bond will give the government another 
tool to deal with the financing of budget deficits in the years to 
come. 


By Jonathan Fuerbringer 


PRINT EDITION 
August 3, 2005 


Taxes 


Treasury Bills- Federal tax due on interest earned 
No state or local taxes 


Treasury Notes- Federal tax due each year on interest earned. 
No state or local taxes. 


Treasury Bonds- Federal tax due each year on interest earned 
No state or local taxes 


National Debt 


| did some research on the national debt, according to fiscal data, 
| found the useful information listed below 


What is the national debt? 


The national debt ($34.59 T) is the total amount of outstanding 
borrowing by the U.S. Federal Government accumulated over the 
nation's history. 


$34,585,528,182,775 


Funding Programs & Services 


The federal government needs to borrow money to pay its bills 
when its ongoing spending activities and investments cannot be 
funded by federal revenues alone. Decreases in federal revenue 
are largely due to either a decrease in tax rates or individuals or 
corporations making less money. The national debt enables the 
federal government to pay for important programs and services 
even if it does not have funds immediately available, often due to 
a decrease in revenue. Decreases in federal revenue coupled with 
increased government spending further increases the deficit. 


Consistent with the purpose of the federal government 
established by the U.S. Constitution, Money is spent on programs 


and services to ensure the well-being of U.S. residents. The 
Constitution’s preamble states that the purpose of the federal 
government is “...to establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general Welfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity.” Uninterrupted funding of programs and services is 
critical to residents” health, welfare, and security. 


Federal Revenue 
Federal Revenue Overview 


Where does federal revenue come from? If you lived or worked in 
the United States in 2023, your tax contributions are likely part of 
the $4.44 trillion collected in revenue. The federal government 
also collects revenue from services like admission to national 
parks and customs duties on foreign imports and exports. The 
majority of this revenue is used to pay for government activities 
(employee salaries, infrastructure maintenance), as well as to pay 
for goods and services provided to United States citizens and 
businesses. 


In FY 2023, the federal government spent $6.13 trillion. Since the 
government spent more than it collected, the deficit for 2023 was 
$1.70 trillion. Visit our Spending and Deficit pages for more 
information on these activities. 


| did some research on the tax reform act of 1993, due to 
previous discussions with my high school economics tutor, below 
is the information | found. 


What Is the Tax Reform Act of 1993? 


The Tax Reform Act of 1993 was a federal law passed by 

the 103rd Congress and signed into law by President Bill Clinton. 
The Act aimed to cut the federal deficit through increased taxes 
and reduced spending. It is also known as the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1993. 


According to one of the articles | found on the IRS website 
Individual Income Tax Rates and Tax Shares, 1993, it states the 
following information. 


Major Tax Law Changes for 1993 OBRA93 (enacted in August 
1993) created two additional tax brackets, 36 and 39.6 percent 
for 1993. (For 1992, there had been only three tax rates of 15, 28, 
and 31 percent.) Although OBRA93 was passed midyear, its 
provisions applied to the entire tax year. Despite the increased 
tax rates for 1993, the top tax rate on net long term capital gains 
(in excess of short-term capital losses) remained 28 percent. With 
the new tax brackets in place, the maximum differential between 
ordinary income and capital gain income increased from just 
three percentage points to over | | percentage points. Taxpayers 
who owed additional 1993 taxes due to the OBRA93 tax rate 
increases were given the option of deferring payment of two- 
thirds of the tax that was in excess of the tax that would have 
been owed at the 31 percent rate. Half of the deferral taxes were 
to be paid in 1995 and the remaining half in 1996 [2]. (See 
Appendix B for a discussion of the 1993 income tax structure.) 
The "alternative minimum tax," or AMT, tax rate for individuals 
increased from 24 percent to 26 percent. In addition, a new AMT 
rate of 28 percent was introduced for alternative minimum 
taxable income in excess of the first $175,000 ($87,500 if married 
filing separately). (See Appendix C for a listing of additional 1993 
tax law changes.) | 


